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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

WHY CJJRRENT EVENTS SHOULD BE USED IN 
TEACHING. 

Teaching pupils in school every period of 
the world's history except their own was 
long an anomaly in the educational system. 
This condition was due in part to the fact 
that the tendency, now so marked, to bring 
school work in closer touch with life has, 
like all changes in educational methods, de- 
veloped slowly. Since the teacher's profes- 
sion has, by its nature, been more isolated 
from current affairs than any other, the 
relation of current events to the work of 
teaching for a long period received little 
attention. In recent years, however, the 
idea of making some use of the newspaper 
in school and later of having newspapers 
specially prepared for use in school, has 
been steadily growing. 

Although no specific figures are available 
on the subject, so far as the writer is aware, 
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it is certain that the aggregate of schools 
in which school newspapers are used is 
quite large. To this list must be added the 
thousands of schools that use daily papers 
and certain periodicals whose main purpose 
is the discussion of current topics, such as 
the Outlook, the Literary Digest, and the 
Review of Reviews. 

As to the great benefit to be derived in 
Lang^uage training and in the general inter- 
est and stimulus added to all sdiool work 
by devoting a certain amount of time to the 
oral and written discussion of current 
events, there is abundant testimony, and a 
school newspaper would, if it accomplished 
no further object, be entitled to a 'prominent 
place in the educational system. Its general 
utility as a stimulus and a record of current 
history,however, is secondary to its capacity 
for vivifying and clarifying the whole cur- 
riculum by reconnecting life and the text 
book. 

Regarded from this viewpoint the use of 
Current Events is simply another adapta- 
tion of the objective method which charac- 
terizes modem teaching in all grades from 
the kindergarten to the university. The 
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use of Current Events, in connection with 
the text bo6k, in teaching Geography, for 
example, is merely continuing the natural 
method by which a boy learns the streets 
and principal industries of a town and be- 
comes acquainted with the woods and fields 
around the town, in connection with his 
daily life. By combining the use of a news- 
paper with the Geography text he learns 
the same class of things with regard to the 
whole world, that is to say in connection 
with daily life at large. 

The greatest of American philosophers, 
and one of the greatest among all philos- 
ophers, Emerson, said: "A boy gets the 
best part of his education in going, to and 
from school." Extending this observation 
of people and events in his own environ- 
ment, out into the world at large, broadens 
his education by precisely the same process. 

If this principle is correct, the best re- 
sults in Geography teaching are obviously 
to be obtained by governing the assignment 
of countries and topics to be studied by the 
nature and location of events which would 
make interest in them particularly keen. The 
teacher, for example, who took up China 
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during the Boxer Uprising and taught all 
the school Geography contained about 
China and its relation to other countries, 
and as much more from sources other than 
the text book as time and circumstances 
permitted, obtained incomparably better re- 
sults than she would have done if she had 
taught the subject without any reference to 
present interests or long after special inter- 
est in the subject had subsided. 

The difficulty of varying' the assignment 
of the lessons according to circumstances is 
more imaginary than real, and in following 
the routine course teachers are really gov- 
erned more by force of habit than by the 
requirements of the course of study. "The 
time is past," says Dr. White, "when school 
courses actually include all the subjects 
treated in the text books used by the pupils, 
and these in the exact order there pre- 
sented.'* 

Elsewhere in the same work, "The Art of 
Teaching," Dr. White observes that "the 
chief value of Geography as a sdiool study 
is that it furnishes a basis for a knowledge 
of current world events; for intelligent 
rieading of History, especially Contempo- 
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rary History." Whether or not this is the 
chief intrinsic value of Geography will prob- 
ably be disputed by some, but that this is 
the chief purpose for which it is used in 
actual life is indisputable. Under the mod- 
em educational regime, the fundamental 
principle of which is the acquirement of 
knowledge by applying it, need there be 
any further argument for the use of Cur- 
rent Events in teaching Geography? 

Should the teacher, however, feel com- 
pelled to adhere rigidly to a fixed order of 
presentation in carrying out the course of 
study, she is still not debarred from the suc- 
cessful use of the Current Events Method. 
The diflference between the results to be 
derived from shaping the course of study 
to suit events and selecting such events as 
fit the course of study, is only a difference 
in degree. So wide-reaching are modern 
newsgathering facilities that no matter 
what country, state or section the school 
may be dealing with, it is not difficult to 
find some recent event to increase interest 
in it or to illustrate its nature and resources. 
Moreover, so closely related are the inter- 
ests of the modem world that any topic in 
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Greography can be made to connect in some 
way with the great and dramatic events of 
the time. Every civilized country, for ex- 
ample, was directly interested in the Boxer 
Uprising, and but little ingenuity was re- 
quired on the part of the teacher to connect 
the event with the Geography of any coun- 
try which happened to be taken up in the 
lessons assigned. 

Long after it had been found that the 
"A. B. C." method was not the best for 
teaching reading; long after Grammar fol- 
lowed, instead of preceding, the teaching of 
Language ; after Geography and Arithmetic 
had begun to be taught by induction, it was 
asstuned that Civics must be taught by the 
"direct, or telling method." Congresses, 
parliaments, state legislatures, city councils 
and law courts have since been discovered 
and the progressive teacher of Civics now 
has no difficulty in keeping her Civics work 
in constant touch with the world's work in 
the same line. 

Since the support of our schools is one of 
the chief concerns of the state, one of the 
chief concerns of the school should be the 
preparation of pupils for the duties of citi- 
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zenship. This preparation does not end 
with a general education. We know too 
well that it is not the educated classes who 
control in our political affairs. Neither is it 
sufficient to have a merely academic knowl- 
edge of the science of government. We 
must know not only how national, state and 
city affairs ought to be conducted, but how 
they actually are conducted. We must know 
there are such things as political ma- 
chines or we cannot oppose them. We must 
know that there are boodlers and their 
methods of operation, or we cannot keep 
them out of office. There must, therefore, 
be a definite training in Civic skill and to 
have this training there must be that definite 
understanding of "practical politics," which 
the record of current political affairs sup- 
plies. 

Studied in isolation from current affairs 
which apply, illustrate and explain its prin- 
ciples, Civics is one of the most unattractive 
branches ^ the list. Studied in connection 
with these affairs and with the pupil's own 
environment it is one of the most attractive. 

And this is equally true of other studies. 
The great difficulty in interesting a boy in 
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his text book is that he is so much more in- 
terested in life, and no boy who neglected 
his books at school ever regretted the fact 
until he had got into real life and seen the 
application of what he should have learned 
while at school. 

What has been said of the study of Civ- 
ics can be said with even more emphasis 
of the study of Parliamentary Law, which 
is beginning to be incorporated, to some ex- 
tent, in the text books on Civics. Without 
numerous illustrations, such as are to be 
found in the accounts of proceedings of 
legislative bodies, even the language of par- 
liamentary procedure, so brief and technical 
is the presentation, is largely unintelligible. 
The needed illustrations, often accompanied 
by circumstances of the most dramatic and 
therefore impressive character, are fur- 
nished in the accounts of the proceedings of 
legislative and other deliberative bodies. 

Yet with this great educational agency, 
the newspaper, growing up by the side of 
it, the school for a long time made but lit- 
tle use of the newspaper, for several rea- 
sons: 

First, there was the matter of habit in 
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confining lessons to text books and confin- 
ing teaching ^o the old "rote" method ; the 
routine to which, to quote one of the lead- 
ing thinkers of the day, President Hall of 
Qarke University, "teaching, as by an iron 
law, always tends to gravitate." 

Second, the daily newspaper is too bulky 
for school-room use; a very large part of 
it — ^and that the most intelligible and attrac- 
tive to young people — is, even in the high- 
est class dailies, objectionable, and the most 
valuable portions — ^those relating to legisla- 
tive proceedings, political discussions and 
policies, commercial transactions, etc. — ^pre- 
suppose a long period of previous reading 
and an information which young people 
(and for that matter many of their elders) 
do not possess. 

With regard to the commercial columns, 
not only is all this true, but it is also true 
that these columns are written in technical 
language and the slang of the exchange, 
and are largely made up of current price 
quotations; whereas, the true educational 
method of dealing with commercial trans- 
actions is to use them to teach, not the 
ephemeral prices of the day, but the funda- 
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mental principles of business life and affairs 
which will still govern such transactions 
when the pupil is through with school. 

The kind of knowledge, the mental ca- 
pacity, the judgment, the skill in preparing 
or and dealing with the unknown — the ttn- 
completed — required in business affairs, is 
not supplied and cannot be supphed through 
any training furnished by commercial 
courses in \busmess colleges, high schools 
or universities, zvhich do not include the 
analysis of current neii^s as a part of their 
course of study. It is not the mere mem- 
orizing of commercial statistics or of his- 
torical chronology that develops the busi- 
ness man, but the discussion of the '^prob- 
able crops of corn, cotton, etc./' the weigh- 
ing of the "chances of war'^ and from all 
these data deciding on mercantile opera- 
tions. 

How obviously practicable it is, from the 
Grammar School to the University, for 
students and pupils, from precisely the 
same data, to decide what their course 
would be and then to compare it with 
the course achmllx taken bv the sue- 
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cessful men in the great world of commerce 
and finance. 

A paper to be best adapted for school 
room use should not be too bulky; the 
subjects should be selected, not from the 
daily newspaper standpoint, but from the 
standpoint of the school room; all news of 
an objectionable character should be ex- 
cluded; and it should contain features par- 
ticularly adapted to arouse the interest 
and curiosity of pupils and, for the guid- 
ance of both pupil and teadier, should in- 
dicate definitely, with respect to the articles 
in each issue, how they can be used to 
best advantage with specific references to 
the text and other reference books in con- 
nection with which events are to be used. 

To sum up the value of a school news- 
paper: 

1. It supplies constantly fresh material 
for reading lessons; whereas any reader 
kept in use soon becomes stale and the 
pupils lose interest in it. 

2. It adds to the interest aroused in 
Geography by field excursions, modelling, 
maps, etc., a news interest by connecting 
the Geography of a country with some- 
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thing interesting that is happening there; 
it connects the current history of countries 
with their past history; current legislative 
proceedings and current politics wiA the 
study of Civics; and supplies for Lan- 
guage work live topics which children hear 
other people talking about and themselves 
want to talk about. 

3. It furnishes the material and points 
the way for the pursuit of the most impor- 
tant branch of education — ^that pertaining 
to business affairs, methods and relations. 

4. It prepares the pupil to read wiA the 
most profitable results the daily newspaper, 
upon which he must later so largely de- 
pend for information in performing his 
duties as a citizen and for success as a 
business man. 

5. It is read by the parents of pupils to 
whose homes it goes, and arouses an intel- 
ligent interest in and sympathy wiA school 
work. 

In the following pages are some sugges- 
tions for teachers using Current Events and 
for parents who co-operate with teachers 
in this work. 

These suggestions have arisen out of 
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practical experience. They have been set 
down without any attempt to make a sys- 
tematic or complete development of the 
subject. Indeed, the opportunities for 
using the Current Events Method are al- 
most as varied as the experiences re- 
corded in the news of the day, so that no 
such body of suggestions ever could be 
complete. What is aimed at is to give a 
number of practical hints and to make 
clear the general course which should be 
followed. 

Further suggestions, from both parents 
and teachers, will be cordially welcomed. 

F. B. A. 

Chicago, April 15, ipos. 



NoTB.— The great truths and principles of life— ethical, 
commercial, social, political— are comparatively few and 
simple. It is these truths and principles which the news- 
paper, by furnishing constantly fresh and striking exam- 
ples of their application, teaches as no text book does or 
can do, alone. 

From the fact that many readers— no doubt the majority 
-<use the newspaper mainly as a form of amusement, those 
who have not given the claims for the use of Current 
Events fai school the consideration they deserve, may con- 
clude that a newspaper, far from being helpful, would be 
quite objectionable; that it would prove a distraction, 
rather toan an aid to serious study and that the result 
would be the accumulation of a variety of pieces of superfi- 
cial knowledge wholly unconnected with regular school 
work and with each other. As I have endeavored to 
make clear in these pages, the opposite is true. 
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CURK5NT EVENTS AS A STUDY AND AS A 
METHOD. 

Have a Current Events Period. — ^The 
greatest value in the use of Current 
Events in school lies, not in the Current 
Events themselves, but in the use of 
these events in getting the best results 
from other studies. Ultimately we be- 
lieve that, in addition to the study and 
discussion of Current Events during a 
period assigned each day for the purpose, 
following out the correlative and conver- 
sational plan outlined in each issue of 
"The Little Chronicle" in the "Connect- 
ing Links," much of the regular course 
will be shaped with reference to Current 
Events. How this could be done in the 
treatment of Geography, Language, Civics 
and such portions . of History as are 
related to living issues, will become ap- 
parent if what is said in the following 
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pages is considered with this point in 
view. A strong movement in this direc- 
tion is observable in educational thought 
as revealed in educational periodicals and 
in the text books on the science of teach- 
ing. 

Those who have made a thorough test 
of the matter find that the richest period 
of the day for the study of Civics, His- 
tory, Geography, Language, etc., is that 
assigned for the study of Current Events. 
They also find that the knowledge 
of the various studies and the lively 
interest in these studies so stimulated 
is felt throughout the day's work. This 
is found to be true even where the topics 
reached in the regular course in these 
branches have little or no reference to 
the Geography, History and so on which 
have come up in the Current Events 
period. The whole subject of Geography 
is made more attractive and intelligible 
when any portion of it has been associated 
with current affairs, and so it is with the 
other studies named. 

Impress Importance of Newspaper in 
Civic Life.— A useful preliminary to tak- 
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ing Up the study of Current Events in 
any school is to impress upon pupils, not 
only the importance of the newspaper as 
an aid in pursuing various studies, but 
also the fact that, without a newspaper, 
the government of any large body of 
people would be impossible, except under 
a despotism like Russia or China. These 
countries, it is true, have what are called 
newspapers, but they are merely official 
organs containing only what the authori- 
ties choose to have published, and they 
have no general circulation among the 
people. Without having some means of 
keeping simultaneously informed as to 
issues in a campaign and the doings of 
legislatures, a people cannot act as one 
body except under despotic control. A 
coimtry of the size of our own, instead 
of being the United States, would, with- 
out a newspaper and an intelligent, news- 
paper-reading public, either pass into 
the control of a despot, or be transformed 
into the Disunited States — a group of 
small and unimportant nationalities, like 
those of South America. 

This very important truth can be 
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brought out by the method employed by 
good teachers in imparting other kinds 
of information, and in stimulating the 
pupils to think on other subjects ; namely, 
by asking them questions. Begin with: 
"Who is President of the United States?" 
"How do you know?" "What important 
measures were passed by the last Con- 
gress, and what important measures 
were left unpassed?" "How do you 
know?" These inquiries focus on the 
truth that a large country without news- 
papers, or with citizens who are in the 
habit of paying little attention to the 
valuable parts of newspapers, would fall 
a prey to internal dissensions and ex- 
ternal invasion, and the centralization of 
power in a government which would un- 
dertake to do the people's thinking for 
them. Were it not for the Monroe Doc- 
trine it is highly probable that, for this 
reason, the ignorant masses of Central 
and South America would come into the 
control of the strong European powers. 
A similar line of investigation will lead 
to a similar conclusion with regard to the 
importance of a newspaper in the con- 
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duct of commercial affairs and the general 
business life. "Without knowing it," says 
Spencer, "men who daily look at the 
state of the money market, glance over 
prices current, discuss the probable 
crops of corn, cotton, sugar, wool, silk, 
weigh the chances of war, and from all 
these data decide on their mercantile 
operations, gain the prizes or are plucked 
of their profits according as they do or 
do not reach the right conclusions." 

Not only is this definite information 
on financial and commercial topics neces- 
sary, but pupils should be trained to 
regard news in general from the stand- 
point of the business man. "Nothing of 
moment can happen," says Andrew Car- 
negie, "which has not its bearing on the 
action of the business man ; political com- 
plications in Constantinople, an outbreak 
of cholera in the East, a monsoon in 
India, the supply of gold in Cripple 
Creek, the appearance of the Colorado 
beetle — nothing can happen in any part 
of the world which he has not to consider." 

The men and women of the future, 
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therefore, should be trained during their 
school days to so consider current events 
and developments. 
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CHAPTER IL 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Various Methods of Study Consid- 
ered. — ^The best results will, we believe, 
be attained when the attention of the 
class can be confined to one article at a 
time, using this article to teach Lan- 
guage, Civics, Geography, History and 
so on, following out the lines which make 
a conversation between educated people 
at once so fascinating and so valuable. 
Such a conversation is a series of varied 
but related topics; several topics grow- 
ing out of one. Studying Current Events 
in this thorough, logical and connected 
way, by having all the pupils study the 
same subject or subjects together, has 
the same merit that the similar pursuit 
of other studies has, and treating them 
in a scattered, disconnected and superfi- 
cial way is open to the same objection as 
would apply to a similar method of using 
any text book. 
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Nevertheless this method of using 
them is, under present conditions, not 
always practicable, and the fact that 
teachers who give even ten minutes a 
day to the subject of Current Events — 
usually as a sort of morning exercise — 
are highly pleased with the results, 
speaks volumes for the merit of the Cur- 
rent Events idea. The chief obstacles 
in the way of the systematic study of 
Current Events are lack of time and the 
fact that a pupil's interest in this study, 
as in others, is at first in inverse ratio to 
the amount of work he has to do in con- 
nection with it. Pupils are also apt to 
feel that they should get through with 
all the articles in one paper before taking 
up another. The real question, of course, 
should be, "How much have I learned?" 
and not, "How much ground have I cov- 
ered?" Yet wherever there is no provi- 
sion for the study of Current Events in 
the regular course, its pursuit is volun- 
tary on the part of the pupil, and his 
point of view must, therefore, be given 
due weight. The method to be followed 
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also differs with the grade of the pupils * 
their intellectual development and their 
experience in the study of Current 
Events. The value of the use of the 
Current Events Method in the develop- 
ment of pupils and in awakening an in- 
terest in school work is strikingly shown 
by the fact that it has been employed with 
such success in some of the Indian schools. 
Similar good results have been obtained 
in schools for boys who have been found 
untcachable and incorrigible when taught 
after conventional methods. 

In schools where a few minutes are de- 
voted to Current Events every morning 
each pupil is allowed to tell something 
which he has read in his paper. The time 
allowed for each is necessarily very brief. 
Yet several valuable results are achieved. 
Pupils become more interested in the 
subject of reading and in school work in 
general and from the brief discussions of 



*Like the daily newspaper, the school newspaper 
eaters to an andlence composed of different degrees 
of intelligence and acquirement. Parts of an issne. 
notably articles relating to public affairs and indus- 
trial problems, are sometimes difficult or unavail- 
able for pupils below the Eighth Grade and will 
therefore be omitted by teachers. 
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topics and the comments of the teacher, 
proper methods of reading the news- 
paper, and judgment in the selection of 
subjects to be read are cultivated; as a 
result of which they unconsciously pur- 
sue the study of Current Events in their 
general reading out of school, and the 
information and habits of thought thus 
acquired come into play in the regular 
studies and recitations. 

In some schools "The Little Chronicle" 
is taken in order to give pupils the exer- 
cise in reading aloud which they do not 
get in the course of the regular school 
work. The pupils are expected to read 
the paper to their parents, who indicate 
on cards provided for the purpose how 
much time has been given to this reading, 
and credit is given for this work in the 
monthly report. 

In some schools where a whole recita- 
tion period is given to Current Events 
every day in the week, or on certain days 
in the week, the discussion is of a miscel- 
laneous character, without any specific 
preparation. In other schools, as soon 
as the paper arrives, the teacher assigns 
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different articles to different pupils. 
Each pupil is expected to prepare him- 
self on his article for the following reci- 
tation and be able to point on the wall 
or relief map to the places mentioned in 
the topic about which he speaks. 

It has been found to add to the inter- 
est, and therefore to the effectiveness, of 
this method to have the pupils elect a 
chairman, who co-operates with the 
pupils in the assignment of the articles, 
each being allowed to select his own topic 
so far as practicable. The province of 
the chairman, as in other deliberative 
bodies, is to see that all do not talk at 
once and that the different pupils get a 
hearing in the distribution of topics. 

If you can give a half-hour or an hour 
to the Current Events period, a profitable 
practice is to let one of the pupils pre- 
side during the entire period. Each 
pupil, as he rises to speak, will say, "Mr. 
Chairman," and, upon being recognized, 
will say what he has to say and then 
give place to the next speaker. Many of 
the general rules governing the conduct 
of assemblies can here be taught inci- 
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dentally without interfering with the reg- 
ular Current Events work; simply teach 
the pupils in their discussion of topics 
to observe the appropriate forms of par- 
liamentary procedure. The lesson can be 
closed in the regular order by a motion 
to adjourn. 

Few things do so much to develop close- 
ness of attention and quickness of mental 
action as the conduct of parliamentary 
proceedings, and few things are of such 
general utility in after life as a working 
knowledge of parliamentary law. 

Some teachers distribute one topic 
among several pupils, giving each a divi- 
sion of it. To each ig assigned certain 
paragraphs of an article, or the duty of 
answering certain questions and looking 
up connections and references contained 
in the "Connecting Links." 

The feasibility of passing by degrees 
from the brief consideration of a number 
of disconnected pieces of news to a more 
thorough study of one piece of news is 
plain. The concentration of the work 
will become more pleasant and profitable 
as time goes on; since pupils will be- 
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come more familiar with the leading 
topics of current thought, the nature of 
the various parliamentary bodies and 
parliamentary rules referred to in the dis- 
cussion of national affairs, the arguments 
for and against trusts, tariffs and finan- 
cial systems, and other subjects and pol- 
icies which enter into the activities of 
our time. 

In recitation, as in conversation out- 
side the school room, the unexpected 
way in which one phase of a subject 
thoroughly discussed will bring up an- 
other, as illustrated from week to week 
in the "Connecting Links," is the ele- 
ment which gives life and zest to con- 
versation. It is the element which holds 
the attention and stimulates the memory 
and thinking faculties of the pupils. This 
method will also, in the end, be found 
more interesting than that of dealing 
with a variety of topics at one recitation, 
from the fact that the various phases and 
incidents of the subject, no matter how 
different in character, are all connected 
with one general topic, just as the parts 
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Tbe L^ mira ry . rt?'i*T of Gsmp Oir- 
rest ETCxrts a ooe wfryrr sboccld be par- 
sued ctily so loo^ as crrctuBStaxiocs will 
net permit the work to be handled in any 
other way; althoagh teachers some tim es 
continae it where it is unnecessary, on 
the grotmd that the children are nnable 
to keep their minds on one subject for 
any length of time. This point oi view 
we believe to be a misapplication oi a 
principle in itself sound. Observe a boy 
behind a good thick volnme of Mayne 
Reid, or a girl curled up on a sofa with 
''Little Women," and it will be obvious 
that the statement that a young person 
is incapable of continued attention to one 
subject must be taken with qualifica- 
tions. If the one-topic-at-a-time method 
be given only a limited trial the teacher 
may get the impression that it is more 
feasible to allow the children to talk 
about a great variety of subjects than to 
confine them to a more thorough consid- 
eration of a few subjects, but the latter 
course, if they are properly educated up 
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to it, will, in the end, prove to be the 
most interesting to the pupils, as well as 
the most profitable. As Professor James 
points out, the fact that a subject holds 
one man's attention longer than another's 
is not due to an act of the will on his 
part, but to the fact that it presents a 
greater variety of phases to the mind of 
one than to that of the other. 

Begin, if you must, by giving the daily 
ten-minute discussion, but as soon as pos- 
sible consolidate these ten-minute periods 
into one or two longer periods on cer- 
tain days in the week and get such results 
out of the latter that parents and school 
authorities will see the desirability of 
assigning the study of Current Events 
a regular place in each day's work. In 
these longer periods you can interest 
your pupils, not by letting them wander 
at random over an indefinite field, but 
by developing a variety of phases of one 
subject, first thoroughly studied and 
then thoroughly discussed.* 



*'*It is agreed by nearly all .writers on teaching 
that every lesson should be a nnlt, not a scattera- 
tlon." Whitb, "The Art of Teaching." 
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The Thorough Method.— Of the vari- 
ous methods which have been briefly 
indicated, each teacher will select the one 
which seems best to begin with and best 
adapted to the circumstances; or she 
will modify or combine these plans ac- 
cording to the exigencies and needs of 
her situation, but the method which is 
superior in results to all others and to- 
ward which her pupils should be led is 
as follows: 

Select such articles as you may wish 
to use during your Current Events period 
and tell the pupils to read them over 
carefully, so that they may be able to 
talk about them intelligently at class 
time. If your aim is only to help your 
Language work, you may stop here, al- 
though, even from a Language stand- 
point, it will be found that, from know- 
ing the locations of all places, countries, 
etc., mentioned, they will have a clearer 
and more connected conception of the 
article about which they are to speak or 
write. Before coming to the class they 
should also look up in the dictionary all 
the words they do not understand. 
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In the use of an article as a Language 
lesson, let the pupil first tell the sub- 
stance of the article in a few sentences, 
after which the same pupil, or another, 
can tell it in detail, standing by the wall 
map of the world and indicating all Geo- 
graphical points mentioned, as he refers 
to ihcm in the course of his talk. This 
having something to do with the hands, 
will be found very helpful in the case of 
bashful pupils. Then, if it is your in- 
tention to use Current Events to teach 
Civics and other subjects, have some one 
else tell of all the legislative, judicial and 
executive bodies or officers mentioned; 
have another do the same with the com- 
mercial organizations mentioned, and 
show that he understands their functions. 
After all this has been done let another 
pupil recall and point to all the countries 
mentioned, another the cities, another the 
rivers, etc., logically grouping each kind 
of Geographical information. These 
groups can be still further subdivided by 
letting one mention only the capitals, an- 
other the ^eat commercial centers, etc. 

As well as requiring the pupils to prepare 
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to bring out, in the manner indicated, the 
Civic, Geographical and other features of 
articles, the teacher should read the articles 
carefully herself. In other words, if op- 
portunity will permit, both pupils and 
teacher should be prepared for this 
lesson just as they are prepared for 
other lessons. "I studied every lesson 
as patiently and thoroughly as any 
of my pupils," says Dr. Peabody. "I 
therefore knew every short step of the 
way that they would be obliged to take, 
and could lead them in the very footsteps 
which I had just trodden." 

The "Connecting Links" published in 
each issue are for both pupil and teacher. 
From them the pupil can learn what he 
is expected to get out of articles and what 
text and reference books he is expected 
to look up. "It did not seem to occur to 
authors of text books and works on 
teaching," says Hinsdale, "that the schol- 
ars themselves stand in need of assistance 
[in the art of study] even more than the 
teachers." 

An Interesting Variation of the method 
to be generally pursued, of assigning one 
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or two articles to be thoroughly studied, 
can be introduced by having one of the 
pupils read an article aloud while an- 
other stands by the wall map and points 
to the various cities, countries, rivers, 
etc., as they are referred to in the course 
of the reading and briefly describes their 
location (see topic "Describing Loca- 
tions," p. 25), so that the class will un- 
derstand. The pupils can take turns in 
reading and also in locating on the map. 
In this way, in the course of a half-hour 
or an hour, a great portion of an issue 
of "The Little Chronicle" can be covered. 

It might be well to pursue this method 
when it is seen that one issue of the paper 
cannot be finished before the next one 
arrives. Such articles as there has not 
been time to study thoroughly can be 
gone through in this way; since, as pre- 
viously remarked, pupils usually like to 
feel that they have completed a book 
they may be studying or the issue of a 
paper they may be using. 

News Development. — Following are il- 
lustrations (taken from the "Connecting 
Links" department in "The Little Chron- 
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icle") of the development of news in the 
school room after the pupils have used 
the subject as a Language lesson, pointed 
out the Geographical features involved, 
etc., as indicated: 



THB GALL FOB THE EXTRA SESSION. 

(The news referred to was to the effect that the 
President had called an extra session of the Sen- 
ate in order to ratify the Panama Canal and Cuban 
Reciprocity Treaties.) 

When does the regular session of Congrress begin? 
(Const., Art. 1, Sec. 4, CI. 2.) (Each Congress has 
two regular sessions. Its first regular session is 
called the long session; its second regular session 
cannot last longer than from December to March, 
and is called the short session.) 

Find the reasons for the provision that the second, 
or short session, must end March 4 by reference to 
Art. 1, Sec. 2, CI. 1 and Sec. 3, CI. 2. (Point out 
that the session just called is an extra session 
of the Fifty-eighth, or new Congress, and not of the 
Fifty-seventh, which has Just expired.) 

How old must a man be before he can be Sen- 
ator and what are the other requirements? (Art. 
1, Sec. 3, 01. 3.) Suppose a senatorial vacancy oc- 
curs during the recess of the State Legislature, how 
is it filled? (Id. CI. 2.) What is the difference be- 
tween the qualifications of a Senator and a Repre- 
sentative? 

Who is ordinarily the presiding oflScer of the 
Senate and what is he called? When the Vice- 
President exercises the office of President, who is 
the presiding officer? (Art. 1, Sec. 3, CI. 4 and 6.) 

Where does the President get his authority to call 
an extra session of Congress? (Const Art. 2, Sec. 
3), and why, to dispose of pending treaties is it 
only necessary to have an extra session of the Sen- 
ate? (Art. 2, Sec. 2.) 

Wlhy will it be no advantage to Quay to continue 
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his obfitractive tactics dnring the extra session of 
the Senate, even if he fails to force the passage of 
his Statehood Bill daring the present session? 

Why cannot a State make a Treaty? (Art. 2, 
Sec. 10.) 

Where does the President get his power to mal^e 
treaties? (Art. 2, Sec. 2.) 

See how many extra sessions you can find recorded 
in yonr school History and what was done at these 
sessions. 

Give a summary of some of the most important 
treaties in onr History. (All of them will be found 
in the index to your School History under the head 
of "Treaties.") 



The question as to why the President 
thought it necessary to call an extra ses- 
sion of the Senate only was given a 
striking interest at the time the questions 
were published in "The Little Chron- 
icle" from the fact that it turned out 
that the President should, in this par- 
ticular case, have called an extra session 
of the House also ; since in the extra ses- 
sion of the Senate an amendment was 
made to the Cuban treaty requiring the 
concurrence of the House, on the ground 
that no change in customs duties can be 
made without action by the House, be- 
cause bills having to do with the revenue 
are matters specially placed within the 
control of the House by Art. I of Sec. 7, 
cl. I, and Sec. 8, cl. i. Th|5 relation of 
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the House to revenue matters had also 
been recently illustrated by the repeal of 
the tariff on coal. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

(The article referred to was one called out by the 
general discnssion of Sooth America following the 
attack of the Allies on Venezuela. A relief map of 
the continent was given.) 

Why is Northern Sooth America so wet and the 
Sahara Desert in the same latitude so dry? (The 
reason is in the fact that the preyailing winds blow 
westward, which, of course, carries the moistore 
away from Africa and toward South America.) 

Why has Chili, which is on the west slope of the 
Andes, plenty of rain and the territory east of the 
Andes very little? (The cause, of course, is that 
the rain clouds from the Pacific cannot get over the 
Andes. A similar condition gives us a desert east 
of the Rockies. In the issue of January 11 there 
is an article on the harvests for the month in which 
is told why Chili and Argentina are developing 
more rapidly than the other South American coun- 
tries.) 

In what way do South and North America re- 
semble each other in their geographical formation, 
and in what respect do they difTer, and how does 
this difTerence help to account for their different 
histories? 

What had South America to do with the origin 
of the Monroe Doctrine? 

THE SNOW AND THE CROPS. 

(This was an extended article on our commerce 
page about a heavy snow fall in the latter part of 
February in which the effect of the snow on crops 
at that season of the year was described and ac- 
companied by a "snow map.") 

Why is Winter wheat not grown in the Dakotas, 
and why can it be grown in Kansas? 

Recall the commercial conundrum about the usual 
dullness of the grain and stock markets in March, 
owing to this being the special month of crop 
scares and investors holding off to await develop- 
ments. 
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Ask a fanner to tell yon more about the ralsinir 
of Spring and Winter wheat. How many yarletled 
of wheat are raised In this conntry? 

Let pnpils draw maps of their own showing what 
Is shown on our snow map. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WAYS AND MEANS — CONTINUED. 

Use of the Topical System. — Several of 
the new Geographies treat the products 
of large divisions — crops, mmerals. etc. — 
as a whole. This is one of the charac- 
teristics of the Geographies mentioned in 
Chapter V for the reference library and 
makes this material available for use in 
connection with those Current Events in 
which these products are the main topic 
of discussion or in which they play an 
important part. 

The topical idea can also be carried 
out in other ways, in the teaching of Ge- 
ography, History, Civics, etc. For in- 
stance, in connection with the news of 
the settlement of the dispute between 
Nebraska and Missouri over their bound- 
ary lines, which arose out of the shifting 
of the Missouri River, in 1866, pupils 
might be asked to find all the other states 
in the Union which have rivers as part 
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of their boundaries; in discussing the 
Scandinavian Peninsula in connection 
with the famine in Sweden they might 
be asked to see who can make up the 
largest list of important peninsulas; in 
connection with the Commission to set- 
tle the Alaskan boundary dispute, see 
(with help of index* in back of your school 
history) how many other boundary dis- 
putes have occurred in the course of our 
history and how they were settled; in 
connection with the inquiry as to where 
the President gets his power to call an 
extra session of Congress, it will take 
only a short time to read all the sections 
of the Constitution with regard to the 
powers of the President — indeed, the en- 
tire article with regard to the President 
and his powers covers scarcely two pages 
in the back of the school history. 

Describing Locations. — The pupils 



^Before looking up a subject in an index, make 
a list of yarions headings under which you think you 
may find it. Then begin to look up these headings, 
crossing from list headings as fast as you come 
to them in the index and adding others until you 
hare found the heading you want. Without this 
precaution even people accustomed to using indexes 
are apt to "get lost*' and not make a thorough 
search. . 
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should not only learn the locations of 
countries and states mentioned in con- 
nection with events, but should be able 
to bound these states; also, in pointing 
to a place on the map, have them describe 
the location briefly, as well as point to it. 
For example: "This is Alton at the 
junction of the Missouri and Mississippi ; 
this is Berlin on the River Spree; this 
is Hamburg on the Elbe," etc. This helps 
to fix the location on the mind of both 
the pupil reciting and the pupils listen- 
ing in a way that merely pointing to it 
does not. 

In having the pupils learn the Geog- 
raphy of articles into which the discus- 
sion of Geography enters, the teacher 
should pick out only the important cities, 
important rivers, etc. 

As to Length of Lessons. — Some ar- 
ticles require more time for recitation and 
study than others, and this difference will 
not always be according to their length. 
For example, a five-line item that a bank 
in an Iowa village had failed because its 
ofiicers had been speculating with its de- 
posits would furnish an opportunity to 
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take up the whole subject of the legiti- 
mate use of deposits and the whole sys- 
tem and philosophy of banking which 
rests upon this legitimate use; while an- 
other piece of news, havingf no such large 
subject contained in it, might be disposed 
of much more quickly. 

The longer pupils study Current 
Events the more they can get through at 
a given lesson, since the important topics 
that come up from time to time are really 
few in number and soon become familiar 
to them, so that they cease to require so 
much explanation. For example: The 
first time the subject of the tariff comes 
up it will be necessary to give some no- 
tion of the arguments of the Protection 
and Free Trade schools of economy, but 
after the subject has been reviewed in 
various connections, so that the teacher 
is satisfied that it is understood by the 
pupils, time need no longer be taken up 
with this preliminary definition, but some 
of its many phases can be dealt with. 

Caution Regarding Oral Recitations.*- 
In encouraging the pupils to talk the 
teacher should show herself a good pre- 
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siding oflScer. Keep them talking to the 
point and see that any pupil who is talk- 
ing is not interrupted while expressing 
himself, either by the impatient exclama- 
tions of other pupils or by the waving of 
hands. When you see that he has, with 
such encouragement and suggestions as 
you consider best to give him, told as 
much of what he knows and thinks as 
you consider profitable for him to say 
or the school to listen to, let him take 
his seat. You can then give the floor to 
other speakers. 

A common fault is to allow too many 
pupils to talk at any given recitation ; an- 
other is to let the bright and forward 
pupils do the most of the talking and to 
give the preference to the pupil who ex- 
presses himself without hesitation over 
one who thinks and speaks more slowly. 
This is an injustice to the slow pupil and 
deprives the class of the benefit of his 
ideas. These ideas are frequently of con- 
siderably more value than those of pupils 
who talk more and think less. Hinsdale 
cautious against this fault in teaching, and 
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quotes Radestock and Lazarus to the 
same effect. 

"Both oral and written recitations," 
says Dr. Harris, "should be used in 
proper proportion. Oral recitations de- 
velop quickness of thoug-ht and expres- 
sion, versatility and fullness of ideas; 
written recitations develop definiteness 
and accuracy of knowledge and terseness 
and compactness of expression." 

Compositions on Current Events. — 
Where news articles are made the sub- 
ject of written compositions, teachers 
should assist pupils in getting as con- 
nected an account of the topic they are 
writing about as possible. The g^eat 
difficulty in either writing or speaking 
is that pupils usually undertake to beg^n 
at the beginning of the origfinal article, 
repeating the substance of the first para- 
graph first, the second paragraph next, and 
so on, whereas one feature of the sub- 
ject will strike one pupil most and an- 
other another, and it is at the point of 
greatest interest to hint that, as a rule, 
the pupil should begin his story. If he 
is to write it he should first take a slip 
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of paper and note the first thing he can 
remember about the article, putting down 
other things as they suggest themselves. 
Having thus got his material fixed he 
can choose where to begin and how to 
develop the subject. In writing an ar- 
ticle, as in cooking a rabbit, the prelim- 
inary step is the same; namely, "first 
catch your rabbit.*' By making these 
notes the pupil catches upon paper the 
various ideas he wishes to include in what 
he has to write and can then develop and 
arrange them. 

In writing the news article the pupil 
should put at the top a summary, in a 
few sentences — ^from one to three are 
usually sufficient — of the whole substance 
of his story, writing above it the word 
"Summary." Next he should write 
in the middle of the paper the word 
"Geography" and under this heading 
summarize the Geography in the event 
he is writing about, giving one para- 
graph to the countries mentioned, an- 
other to the cities, another to the rivers, 
and so on. In the same way he should 
indicate the connection of the subject 
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with History, Civics, and whatever other 
studies may be involved. 

Preparation of the Map. — ^A map may 
also be drawn of the principal country 
referred to, on which should be indicated 
all the important cities, rivers, mountains, 
etc., mentioned, with such other features 
of the country as may be thought advis- 
able, and this map attached to the article. 
Usually, unless they are exceptionally 
skillful in map drawing, it is best to 
advise them not to attempt to put in all 
the detail — all the crooks tind turns of 
the English coast, for example — ^but to 
confine themselves to a clear general out- 
line, just as they would in describing a 
place or country in words. 

A very acceptable map can be made 
by taking an ordinary piece of school 
paper, drawing on it the lines of Longi- 
tude and Latitude as they are in the Ge- 
ography, and using these lines as a guide 
in drawing the map. Then the map 
should be neatly colored with water 
colors and pinned to the article. (By 
the way, a little box or dish on the teach- 
er's desk filled with pins is a very use;- 
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ful piece of equipment which is not often 
found in a school room.) 

Quite often time cannot be given to 
drawing a map.* In such cases printed 
outline maps can be used, the pupil fill- 
ing in the detail appropriate to the sub- 
ject about which they are writing. These 
outline maps will also be found very use- 
ful in interesting pupils in map drawing; 
becoming accustomed to drawing in and 
marking detail in these outlines, they can 
be led step by step to drawing an entire 
map for themselves. The filling in of 



*0n the subject of map drawins; one of the lead- 
ing authorities on teaching, Dr. Emerson E. White, 
says In his ''Art of Teaching**: "Since accuracy is 
essenUal it is recommended that pupils use faintly 
traced contours in drawing outlines, filling in details 
as learned. * * * Map drawing as an art has 
small practical value and even less value as a means 
of art training, the time being much more profitably 
spent in teaching drawing as a general art." Of 
free hand map drawing by pupils he says: "Such 
maps are usually so imperfect in outline that they 
blur the mental maps acquired by pupils in tbe 
study of accurate maps. The fact that these off- 
hand sketches lack the essential features of a map, 
to wit, accuracy of outline, led to the use of stencil 
maps by teachers, and stencil, or, better, faintly 
traced outlines, by pupils. * ♦ * An essential 
thing in the use of traced outlines Is the securing 
of criUcal observation of coast lines and other 
boundaries before they are drawn and as they are 
drawn, otherwise the drawing of the outlines may 
be a purely mechanical process with little Geo- 
grafhlcal value.** 
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these outline maps is interesting home 
work. It can be done to best advantage 
with a smooth pine drawing board and 
thumb tacks. These boards can be pre- 
pared in the manual training department. 

The ruled lines at the bottom of "The 
Little Chronicle's" outline map supple- 
ments are for the purpose of indicating 
briefly the character of events, etc., filled in 
on the outline map ; numbers, where neces- 
sary, being placed on the map, and the cor- 
responding number written on the ruled 
lines in connection with the summaries 
there gfiven. It will be found of advantage 
too, in giving review lessons, to let the 
pupils have before them the maps which 
they have made. Much longer reviews can 
be given in this way, since, when the pupil 
has before him a map made by himself it 
aids him in recalling the facts and develops 
his capacity for systematizing his thoughts 
and information. 

In the references to History, Civics, 
etc., in the course of the article, the pages 
of the text book on which information on 
these points can be had should be indi- 
cated in parentheses. 
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In Examining the Compositions the 

teacher should underline all misspelled 
words ; or, if there is a good deal of this 
work to do, the papers can be exchanged 
among the pupils. Each pupil usually 
has his specialty in bad spelling, so that, 
where one makes an error, another, al- 
though he may spell no better on the 
average, can catch it. Then return the 
compositions so marked to the original 
writers, let them look up the correct 
spelling in the dictionary and attach to 
the composition a list having in one col- 
umn the words misspelled and in a col- 
umn opposite the correct spelling. Pupils 
should be cautioned, however, against be- 
ing afraid to use the proper word because 
they will misspell it. So, in oral reci- 
tation, do not, as a rule, embarrass a 
piipil and break his line of thought by 
correcting mispronunciations. Wait un- 
til he has finished and then point out the 
error or let the other pupils do it. 

The complete work — ^the composition, 
the map and the list of misspelled words 
— all pinned together, should be dated by 
the pupil and filed away. When occasion 
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comes, later on, to refer to the general sub- 
ject covered by such an article, or to 
the Geography, Civics, History, etc., 
which were brought out in connection 
with it, the composition can be taken 
from the files for reference. This attaches 
a special interest to the work of the pupils 
and greatly stimulates their pride in it. 
Following is a composition by a sixth 
grade pupil, based on an article which 
stated that civil war was threatened in 
Honduras because the president, whose 
term had expired, refused to give up the 
office to his successor: 
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SIXXP OBADB pupil's MAP OF H0NDUBA8, 
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CIVIL WAR IN SOUTH AMBRIOA. 
S17MMABT. 

There is likely to be a Civel war in Honduras, 
Central America, because the President's time has 
expired and he refuses to get off. He sate that his 
successor was not elected legaly. His successor de- 
clares he was, and is organizing an army to fight 
him. 

OBOOBAPHY. 

Countries mentioned: Honduras, Nicaragua. 
Cities: Tegucigalpa, Amapala. 

dVICS. 

How the succession to the presidency is provided 
for In United States (Const. Art. 2, Sec. 1.) Law 
passed by Congress on subject in 1886. (McMaster 
p. 468.) 

HXBTOBT. 

Hayes and Tilden election dispute. (McMaster p. 
447.) Jefferson-Burr election dispute. (McMaster, p. 
245.) 

The present President of Honduras is a man with 
yery little education and a little Indian blood. He 
has spent most of his life in revolutions. Until 
about eight years ago when his present successor's 
cousin became the president and gave him the com- 
mand of the army. As he had command of the 
army he had a good deal to do with the controlling 
of the elections and so he became President. His 
name is Sierra and his successor's name is Bonilla. 

Bonilla is an educated and rich planter. He did 
not seek to be President, but he will not stand this 
situation, and is gathering together some troops to 
go and proclaim himself President. 

At the electl<ms In November Sierra tried to ar- 
range it so that the three canadates would get the 
same number of votes so that there would have to 
be another election and he would hold his office 
until another President was elected. But his plans 
failed because Bonilla got a large magoritp. 

Sierra said that he had got it by fraud, and 
would not recognize it as legal. And told his Min- 
isters to appoint some one until a President is 
elected. He, of eource, will be chosen. 

The matter was refferred to Congress which failed 
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to settle it as of the votes cast none of the three 
candidates received a magority. Of course Sierre con- 
trolled the election and kept Bonilla from being pnt 
in office. Sierra has the oouncel nnder his control 
so that he will probably hold the office for quite a 
while. Bonilla has gone back to his home in Am- 
apal and Is getting an army. He is going to Te- 
gucigalpa the capital on the 4th of March and pro- 
claim himself President. Sierre has the President 
of Nicaragua on his side because the latter has held 
his office for 12 years in this way. 

MISSPBLI/BD WORDS. 

AS SPELLED. COBBBCT SPELLING. 

Legaly Legally 

Sals Says 

Gouncel Council 

Oanadates Candidates 

Magority Majority 

Cource Course 

Refferred Referred 

Sierre Sierra 

Disscussion Discussion. 

The Arrangement of the Constitution. 
— As a great deal of use is made of the 
Constitution in the employment of Cur- 
rent Events according to "The Little 
Chronide" method, the pupil should be 
made familiar with its general arrange- 
ment. Article I of the Constituti'^n 
treats of the power of Congress and the 
qualifications of its members; Article II 
does the same with regard to the powers 
of the President and his qualifications; 
Article III deals with the Judicial branch 
of the government; Article IV has to 
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do with the relations of the nation to the 
states, and the states to each other; Ar- 
ticle V prescribes how the Constitution 
shall be amended; the Amendments con- 
tain additions to and changes in the Con- 
stitution as originally adopted. 

Having these facts in mind the pupils 
will be able to turn readily to any article 
and section desired in connection with 
their study of Current Events and what- 
ever text books they may be using in the 
study of Civics. 

Where Verbal Memorizing is Desir- 
able. — It may as well be said here as 
elsewhere that while, as a rule, pupils 
should tell what they know in their own 
words, it is best, in the case of the word- 
ing of laws which have been prepared 
by men trained in that form of expres- 
sion, that the very words should be 
learned. This applies, for example, to 
passages in the Constitution. 

Too frequently they do learn the very 
words, but have no comprehension of 
their meaning, or have a comprehension 
in a vague, general way, but do not know 
how to apply their knowledge when a 
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case presents itself. For example, the 
fact that the bill for the repeal of the 
tariff on coal originated in the House 
did not recall to the minds of a certain 
class in Civics that all bills having to 
do with the revenue must originate in 
the House, yet the pupils were perfectly- 
familiar with the provision referred to. 
They could not recognize an application 
of it when they saw it because they had 
had no such applications of it when they 
studied it, or, indeed, any applications 
at all. 

A Word About Reviewing. — Review- 
ing, where the Current Events method 
is employed, is, to a considerable extent, 
automatic. For example, suppose you 
have discussed the sections of our Na- 
tional Constitution which are intended 
to provide against usurpation by a presi- 
dent whose term has expired, as is being 
done in Honduras at the time this is 
written, and as is done repeatedly in the 
Central and South American republics. 
These same sections are reviewed — so far 
as being brought up again is concerned 
— by the developments in the Honduras 
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situation and in similar disturbances 
from time to time. 

So, as previously indicated, the prov- 
ince of the House with regard to the 
revenue, after having been taught in 
connection with the repeal of the tariff 
on coal, is retaught and reviewed in a 
new and more striking manner in con- 
nection with the Cuban treaty. 

The necessity of reviewing in the or- 
dinary sense should not, however, be lost 
sight of. To test whether the pupils 
remember what has been learned some 
time previously they should be questioned 
on the subject until the teacher knows 
that they know it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VARIOUS WAYS OF STIMULATING INTEREST. 

Giving Pupils Nuts to Crack. — One 
important advantage to be derived by 
the teacher from reading articles over 
before assigning them to the pupils is 
that she can get hold of the lines of 
thought for the pupils to reason out for 
the following recitation. For example, 
in connection with a speech by Senator 
Hoar in which he spoke of the danger 
that the passing of industries into the 
control of owners living in other cities 
than those in which the industries are 
located, would cause these ovvners to get 
out of sympathy with their employes and 
the spirit of the place, a teacher asked 
her pupils to think what event of great 
importance in our history was due to ab- 
sentee control. The pupils decided that 
the event referred to was the American 
Revolution. 
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Another example in connection with 
Senator Hoar's speech, showing how in- 
terest can be stimulated and the reason- 
ing faculties developed, was afforded by 
the Senator's remark that the abolition 
of primogeniture in France destroyed the 
aristocratic system. From this fact he 
deduced a strong argument against 
trusts. In similar cases ask the pupils, 
before they read the conclusions drawn 
by the speaker from the facts stated, to 
see how near they can figure it out for 
themselves. 

A like device can be employed in the 
use of the various text books to which 
"The Little Chronicle" is a companion. 
For examnle, it is stated in the text book 
on Civics that oligarchy was a failure and 
the reasons given. Tell the pupils, in 
connection with this, but before they 
study the lesson, that oligarchies were 
not successful — explaining, of course, 
what an oligrachy is, if they do not know, 
and supplying such other data as is neces- 
sary; say to them that the book tells 
why oligarchies failed, ask them to see 
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what reasons they can think of and then 
read what the book says about it. 

Use of ^'Investigating Committees/' — 
Very interesting and profitable topics 
growing out of a current event under 
discussion can be assigned to one or more 
pupils. Let pupils A., B. and C. look 
up and report to the class on trusts, what 
trusts are, etc. Do the same with cor- 
porations. If you have a good encyclo- 
pedia you can find these things explained, 
but it is always well to have pupils in- 
quire of prominent citizens. Any good 
banker, lawyer or merchant, any intelli- 
gent father, is likely to know about many 
of these affairs of real life which have, 
unfortunately, been hitherto much of a 
mystery in the school room. 

The obtaining of this information from 
personal sources has the double advant- 
age of getting a clearer notion into the 
pupil's mind and of giving the public a 
better understanding of and sympathy 
with school work — a most desirable thing 
for all concerned. 

The idea of sending pupils information- 
hunting can be made still more profitable 
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and interesting by treating the pupils 
appointed to look up any subject as a 
special committee for that purpose. Let 
them have a meeting before starting out, 
at which time one of their member is 
appointed chairman. After they have 
got their information they can have a 
meeting, "pool" all their ideas, commit 
them to paper and have the chairman of 
the committee submit a written report to 
the whole assembly. Or each member of 
the committee can make his individual 
report. 

It will hardly be necessary to recall to 
the trained teacher what a remarkable 
store of knowledge and experience the 
young people themselves possess, much of 
it indefinite and inaccurate to be sure, 
that can be brought out in connection 
with their school work. This informa- 
tion, so valuable in enriching and stimu- 
lating studies generally, is particularly 
valuable in connection with the discus- 
sion of Current Events. It was in con- 
nection with the "current events" of the 
home, the playground and the street that 
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this information and these experiences 
were, most of them, acquired. 

Bringing Topics Home to Pupils. — In 
order to illustrate some subject which 
the pupil would not otherwise understand 
various simple devices can be resorted 
to. For example, in illustrating in one 
of the lower grades the processes em- 
ployed by the Senate and House in pass- 
ing laws, including the making of amend- 
ments, the teacher said : 

"Now suppose classes A and B in this 
room are the House and the Senate. Sup- 
pose it occurs to a member of the House 
that the room is too close and that a win- 
dow should be lowered. She puts her 
proposition in writing, beginning 'where- 
as, whereas, and whereas,' and winding 
up with 'therefore be it resolved that the 
window be lowered.' 

"The resolution is handed to the pre- 
siding officer, who, in lieu of a clerk of 
the House, reads the bill. It is passed by 
the House and is sent over to the Senate. 

"One of the members of the Senate, not 
thinking the measure radical enough to 
meet the conditions, since he thinks the 
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room stuffy all the time, moves an amend- 
ment to the effect* that the window be 
lowered permanently. The bill, so 
amended, is passed by the Senate and re- 
turned to the House, where it is adopted 
as amended. It was in just this way that 
the tariff on coal was repealed." 

Subjects for Debate. — Current Events 
furnish the very best material for debates 
and the pupils in studying events from 
week to week will be preparing them- 
selves for dealing with this material on 
the platform. Debating would be much 
more popular among pupils if they were ^ 
given subjects in this way in which they 
had already become interested and with 
regard to which they had been accumu- 
lating and digesting information, instead 
of having to cram on subjects with which 
they are not familiar. When they cram 
the result is that what they have to say 
is as new to them as it is to their hearers, 
and their debating work is embarrassing 
and ineffective. 

The best results can be got out of de- 
bating by leading out pupils having dif- 
ferent points of view with regard to im- 
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portant subjects under discussion in the 
Current Events class. Take, for exam- 
ple, the question of public ownership of 
public utilities. There are strong argu- 
ments for and against this policy, and in 
the discussion of the subject in the class 
in connection with news and articles in 
"The Little Chronicle" the pupils will 
naturally divide on the subject and pre- 
sent their differing views with much earn- 
estness. Let them run along until each 
has brought out a good number of points, 
and then select this subject for debate, 
assigning to the affirmative and negative 
sides of the question those who have 
actually differed in the class-room discus- 
sion. 

The Dramatization of News.~Events 
often lend themselves readily to dramatic 
treatment. "The Little Chronicle's" drama- 
tization of the Venezuela trouble was 
elaborated by the Eighth Grade pupils 
in the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; one pupil represent- 
ing Italy, another England, another Ger- 
many, another Minister Bowen, etc. The 
same idea could be carried out quite fre- 
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quently in assigning an article in which 
there are many characters. Say to one 
pupil "You represent one country," and 
to another, "you represent another"; "you 
represent this public official and you rep- 
resent that." G^ngressional and similar 
proceedings could be handled in the same 
way ; in fact, any piece of news in which 
the views of different individuals or dif- 
ferent groups of individuals are present- 
ed. In the present situation in the Bal- 
kans, Macedonia wants one thing, Tur- 
key professes to be willing to grant an- 
other thing, and the Powers are trying to 
effect a compromise. One pupil could 
prepare himself for the day following 
the assignment of the lesson, to represent 
Turkey in the person of the Sultan, and 
express what his Majesty ,is willing to do ; 
another could be Macedonia, another 
either Russia or the Czar, and so on ; each 
expressing in the first person the point of 
view taken by the country he represents. 
History, Geography and Civics can be 
easily brought out by having the charac- 
ters representing different countries tell 
about the History of their countries, 
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where they are located, principal Geo- 
graphical features and form of govern- 
ment. 

Children instinctively personify in their 
play, and personified information, there- 
fore, appeals to them much more strongly 
than when presented in a purely didac- 
tic form. 

Moreover, being accustomed by de- 
grees in this way to thinking and talk- 
ing on their feet, pupils develop the abil- 
ity to acquit themselves well in debate 
and acquire a self-possession which will 
afford them the greatest satisfaction and 
be of the greatest value in social and 
business relations .in after life. 

A more elaborate dramatization of 
some important current topic which lends 
itself well to dramatic treatment can be 
made an attractive feature of Commence- 
ment Day exercises and similar formal 
occasions. 

Let Pupils Play at Government.— The 
study of Civics by the Current Events 
Method can be given further interest by 
conducting actual proceedings of various 
sorts in the school room, the pupils repre- 
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senting Senators, Representatives, etc., 
or officers of the City, State or National 
Government, and using the proper legal 
and parliamentary forms. Local lawyers 
will gladly assist pupils who come to 
them for aid in carrying out this idea. 
In the recent suit against the packers 
charged with unlawful combination, one 
boy or girl could have represented the Grov- 
emment, and, with associate counsel, pre- 
pared the charges against the packers in 
due form from material in the "Little 
Chronicle"; the lawyers for the defense 
could have filed their "demurrer," while 
another pupil could have acted as Judge 
of the Circuit bench with several asso- 
ciate judges and rendered his decision, 
presenting a concise, clear-cut statement 
of just the position Judge Grosscup took 
in the case. 

In the back of some of the best works 
on Civics are forms of legal papers, such 
as writs of mandamus, writs of habeas 
corpus, etc. Other papers not to be 
found there, could be collected from law- 
yers and public officials, and used in fol- 
lowing out such suggestions as are found 
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in "Connecting Links." For example, in 
discussing taxation and the methods of 
taxation it would be desirable to have a 
tax bill. These things, being concrete 
representations or ideas, not only impress 
upon the mind the more or less abstract 
subjects to be dealt with in Civics, but 
further help to attract young people to 
the subject, because they like the high- 
sounding phrases in which legal papers 
abound.* 

Making Color Index Maps. — One of 
the most interesting, as well as useful, 
methods of using Current Events in the 
study of Commercial Geography is to 
color the outline maps of the world ac- 
cording to the Calendar of Harvests. In 
connection with each monthly Calendar, 
color yellow all those parts of the world 
in which wheat is being harvested ; color 

*A good idea Is to have the boys attend political 
meetings. Find out what the political feelings and 
opinions of the pupils are and then assign one who 
favors Democracy to attend a Democratic meeting, 
a Repnhlican to hear a Republican speaker, and 
so on. In the same way a pupil or committee of 
pupils can be assigned to report a town meeting, 
or the meeting of the City Council. These pupils 
can be called on for their reports on the following 
morning and these reports used as topics for dis- 
cussion. 
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brown all those countries in which coffee 
is ripe; green those where they are cut- 
ting sugar cane. The same idea can be 
carried out in coloring the map of the 
world to show the principal countries 
yielding any given product, regardless of 
the month in which it may be harvested. 
To illustrate, when American wheat is 
ready for market in the Fall the pupils 
can color outline maps to show the prin- 
cipal wheat-growing countries of the 
world, with which American wheat has 
to compete, marking on the face of each 
country the month in which its wheat 
usually comes into market. This can al- 
so be done with our cotton and other ex- 
ports. ' 

Where several harvests, ripening sim- 
ultaneously, are to be shown in one coun- 
try, they can be indicated by blending 
colors, by sprinkling dots, half-moons 
and crosses of various colors over the 
lines and dots as shown in the map on 
next page, which we reproduce from 
Adams' "Commercial Geography" (Ap- 
pleton). 

The same idea can be carried out in im- 




FROM ADAMS' COMMtNClAL QEDDHAPItrr OO^NIflriT, TSilSf BT B. irtT-fraH A CO. 

Showing how various pradnetK may be tndJcuted in the 
sam« country without ua« of calors. 
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pressing other facts, such as the differ- 
ent colonies of the British Empire, the 
countries inhabited by the Latin races, 
those inhabited by the Teutonic races, 
relative density of population, different 
countries having similar climate, and so 
on. 

Selecting Pupils Who Do Not Know.— 
Important advantages are frequently to 
be derived from selecting pupils who do 
not know the lesson. An interesting ex- 
ample of this fact was furnished in the 
experience of a teacher in using an arti- 
cle on the conviction of Colonel Lynch 
for treason. The article stated that 
Colonel Lynch was born in Melbourne. 
The pupils were asked who could point 
out Melbourne on the map. The article 
had been assigned for study the day be- 
fore. Among those who did not hold up 
their hands to say where Melbourne was 
was a little girl. 

"You don't know where Melbourne 
is?" said the teacher; "well, then, you are 
just the one I want to go to the map and 
find it." 

The pupil went to the map and began 
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Chronicle" to have some bright boy or 
girl act as Secretary of the club. Re- 
ceipts are provided so that every pupil 
who pays lo cents for a five weeks' pe- 
riod receives his receipt, signed by the 
Secretary, and the latter can easily avoid 
all misunderstandings and mistakes by 
using the Record Cards, which we also 
furnish, on which there are ruled lines 
for recording the name of each member 
of the club, the amount he pays, and 
the date of payment. The work of the 
Secretary can be under the general su- 
pervision of the teacher, who is thus, re- 
lieved of the detail of handling the club. 
This practice also gives very useful 
training to pupils in business methods. 
The secretaryship can be changed from 
time to time so as to give different pupils 
an opportunity to try it. 

Every additional member added to the 
number of children who study Current 
Events is a gain for all the pupils jn the 
class. The importance of this corps 
d' esprit is recognized in books on teach- 
ing. The case is related by one author, 
of a boy living in a town, who could not 
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be persuaded to study Latin, but, on 
moving to another town he pursued it 
with pleasure. The explanation of the 
matter was that while his companions in 
one town did not study Latin, those in 
the other town did. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SOME GENERAL SUGGESTIONS ON EQUIPMENT, 

Reference Books. — Each pupil should 
be provided with a dictionary large 
enough to be of value and yet small 
enough to be easily handled. In this he 
should look up the meaning of all words 
which he does not understand in the arti- 
cles assigned him for study. While sub- 
jects, the understanding of which presup- 
poses a knowledge that pupils do not 
possess, are explained in "The Little 
Chronicle^' the words in common use are 
employed instead of other words which 
the pupil might more readily understand. 
By looking up the meaning of these 
words his vocabulary is enlarged and he 
acquires words which he will find used 
when he gets into real life. The purpose 
of "The Little Chronicle/' as of the 
school, is to prepare pupils to be men and 
women. 



^^^ 
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To illustrate our point : In connection 
with the troubles in the Balkans, it is 
stated that Austria and Russia are under- 
taking to secure "autonomy" for Mace- 
donia. The word "self-government/* if 
substituted for autonomy, would convey 
the idea fairly well ; but while autonomy 
includes the idea of self-government, self- 
government does not necessarily include 
the idea of autonomy. We should not, 
for instance, think of speaking of our 
states as having autonomy, although 
they have self-government. 

"Pupils," says Hinsdale, "should be 
early taught to use encyclopedias, dic- 
tionaries and indexes. This is a part of 
the art of teaching." If the teacher could 
occasionally find time to train the pupils 
in the use of indexes the results would 
well repay the effort. The "Connecting 
Links" afford abundant material for such 
exercise. Let all the pupils in the His- 
tory class, for example, get out their 
books and see which can first find the 
circumstances under which new states 
were formed out of old ones in the case 
of Vermont, Maine, Kentucky, West 
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Virgina, apropos of the talk about the 
admission of New Mexico, Oklahoma and 
Arizona; or look up some of the famous 
treaties in our History in connec- 
tion with the Panama Canal or Cuban 
Reciprocity treaty; or, in connection 
with the growth of the Socialist Party, 
see how much can be found about the 
origin and growth of various parties in 
our history. 

Hinsdale objects to the use of diction- 
aries so small that they do not give any 
illustration of the meaning of the words, 
or which define one word by giving a 
synonym equally unintelligible. As a 
consequence, students cannot get at 
meanings by the inductive method. The 
use of "The Little Chronicle" supplies 
material from which pupils can arrive at 
general conceptions of the meaning of 
words by the inductive method, thus do- 
ing away with the objection to small and 
convenient dictionaries. 

Need of a Reference Library. — One of 
the chief concerns of the teacher who 
wishes to make her work as complete and 
effective as possible should be to accum- 
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ulate a reference library. This can be 
done by having each of the pupils con- 
tribute for the purpose; or the money 
can be raised by entertainments. Often 
pupils can spare a book from their home 
libraries which may be either loaned 
or donated outright. One of the most 
desirable things is a good encyclopedia. 
Encyclopedias can now be obtained at 
such low rates and on such easy terms 
as to make it comparatively easy to se- 
cure one. Where the school board does 
not feel justified in paying the entire 
price of a set, it will often pay half; and 
so with other reference books. Among 
the books we would suggest are Rob- 
ert's Rules of Order; a Political Alma- 
nac, such as is published by the Chicago 
News, the New York World, the Phila- 
delphia Record and several other of the 
great dailies; a good commercial Geog- 
raphy, like that by Adams, published by 
Appleton, a Geography like the Tarr and 
McMurry (Macmillan), Morton or the . 
Natural Advanced (American Book Co.), 
or Frye's (Ginn & Co.), Fiske's History 
of the United States (Hom^VvIq^, \^>S5cc^ 
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& Co.), some standard elementary work 
on political economy, such as Laughlin's 
"Political Economy" (American Book 
Co.), a work on Civics, like McCIeary's 
"Studies in Civics" (American Book Co.), 
and the Pocket Atlas of the World (Lit- 
tle Chronicle Publishing Co.). Most of 
the books mentioned are text books, but 
they may not be in use in your school. 

Of course, if you have not a good un- 
abridged dictionary you should get one. 
The International and the Standard are 
among the best. 

The reference library should also con- 
tain a copy of your State Constitution, 
which can probably be obtained free of 
charge by communicating with your state 
representative, the Secretary of State, or 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

The Card Index System.— It adds to 
the usefulness of Current Events work, 
and, in fact, of all work except that of 
the most routine character, to keep on lit- 
tle cards as you go along, memoranda of 
work done and keep these cards arranged 
in alphabetical order in a box for refer- 
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ence and review. If you look up the pro- 
visions of the Constitution with regard 
to the powers of the President in one 
connection and the subject comes up 
again in a month or six weeks, you can 
turn to your card index under the head 
of: "President, Powers of," and find just 
what section of the Constitution you 
want, what article illustrated this point, 
what subjects were looked up in the en- 
cyclopedia, and so on. The keeping of 
this card index is work in which the pu- 
pils can help and it is excellent training 
for them and enables the teacher to have 
all her work knit together. 

A simple method of card indexing is 
to enter on the cards the head lines of 
leading articles, as "West Indies, British 
Strongholds in," "Irish Land Question 
Near Settlement," "Packers, Decision 
Rendered Against," the date of the paper 
being given opposite each article. 

The schoolroom should always have 
on hand at least one complete file of the 
paper; otherwise the references to its 
pages on the card index will not be avail- 
able. It is also well, if practicable, to 
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have on file your leading city or county 
paper, as the study of Civics in general 
should always be associated with the lo- 
cal government, interest in which on the 
part of the pupils should be constantly 
fostered. There is so much matter in the 
large newspapers, however, that the best 
plan is to cut out articles relating to the 
government of your city or state, and 
either file them away in envelopes prop- 
erly labeled or paste them in scrap-books 
to be indexed. The envelope method is 
the simplest, as the material can always 
be kept in proper order. 

The Value of Wall Maps.— A wall 
map of the world on Mercator's projec- 
tion is indispensable to securing the best 
results. If you can also have wall maps 
of the United States and other countries, 
so much the better. Try the plan of hav- 
ing the pupils tell the substance of mat- 
ters under discussion, at the same time 
pointing on the map to all the cities, 
countries and other geographical points 
mentioned, and you will readily under- 
stand the importance of this. 

As the pupils, in connection with the 
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reading of the articles assigned, should 
look up all geographical points, they are 
supposed to be prepared when they come 
to the class to show these points on the 
map. 

Special Advantage of Blackboard 
Map. — In the case of a subject that re- 
mains prominent for some time, and into 
which the study of Geography enters 
largely, such as South America in con- 
nection with Venezuela, or Europe in 
connection with the troubles in the Bal- 
kans, it is an excellent idea to have one 
or more of the pupils draw on the board 
a large map of the country or group of 
countries referred to, using colored 
crayons judiciously so as to make it just 
as fine a work of art as possible, as well 
as thus sharply defining the different 
countries. This map can often be used 
by way of variety in place of the wall 
map, and new features — rivers, moun- 
tains, physical peculiarities, etc. — can be 
added as they come up. Its value lies in 
the fact that it is a large map specially 
devoted to one subject, can be made to 
present graphically any data desired and 
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is of Special interest, not only to the 
pupils who draw it but to the other pupils 
in the room, who are thus using a home- 
made product instead of an imported 
one. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CORRELATION AND CO-OPERATION. 

The Correlation of Studies. — Where 
schools are taught according to the de- 
partmental method the tendency will be 
for the teacher to bring out those fea- 
tures of Current Events which apply most 
specifically to her work. In connection 
with the trouble in Venezuela, for exam- 
ple, the teacher of Civics would dwell up- 
on the difference between our form of 
government and that of the South Amer- 
ican republics, the nature and duties of 
ministers and members of cabinets, what 
a Parliament, a Congress, and a Reich- 
stag are ; and so with other Civic bodies 
and public officials mentioned in connec- 
tion with the news. She will, however, 
find that pupils can give a much more 
complete and intelligible account of the 
functions of these various officers and 
bodies if they do so in connection with 
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the Geography of the event in which these 
bodies and officials figure. 

To illustrate, if the event under discus- 
sion was the firing on Fort San Carlos 
by the German war ships, and the pupils 
were asked to tell what the chief of the 
German foreign office said about it, what 
was done in the Reichstag, what steps 
Minister Bowen and President Castro 
were taking in connection with the peace 
negotiations, with what officials they 
were negotiating, and to give an idea of 
the work of the foreign office, the Reich- 
stag and foreigfn ministers, he could more 
readily recall the fact by having in his 
mind a clear conception of the relative 
location of Caracas, Fort San Carlos, 
London, Berlin and Washington. The 
map would thus serve as a sort of dia- 
gram of his knowledge; so that, even if 
the teacher of Civics were inclined to feel 
that she did not wish to give up any of 
her period to the pursuit of the Greogra- 
phy teacher's specialty, she would find 
it to advantage for her own work's sake, 
to do so. The pupil also feels more at 
ease in speaking if, in addition to having 
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in his mind the concrete illustrations 
Current Events supply, he can be em- 
ploying his hands, as he does when 
pointing to the map. 

Similarly the Geography teacher would 
find all these countries and their capitals 
more deeply impressed on the minds of 
her pupils by dwelling on the Civic and 
other proceedings taking place there. 

The thing to be specially guarded 
against in departmental teaching is the 
isolation of one teacher's work from that 
of another.' This .isolation is altogether 
too common even where, as in most 
schools, taking the country over, one 
teacher handles all the studies for her 
room. One of the greatest advantages 
of the use of the Current Events Method 
is, that without the exercise of any par- 
ticular ingenuity on the part of the teach- 
er, it correlates the various studies. 
Where all the studies are in charge of 
one teacher, subjects discussed during 
the Current Events period will come up 
again to illuminate and vivify the recita- 
tions in the various studies pursued ac- 
cording to the regular course, and the 
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teacher will not be disposed to restrain 
the proper use of this Current Events 
material by the class; since she is equal- 
ly interested in all their studies and will 
get equal credit for their progress in 
them. If, for example, in the regfular 
Geography lesson the subject should be 
Australia, she would allow the pupils to 
recall or would recall to them, the fact 
that Australia is at present suffering from 
a drought which has brought about finan- 
cial depression; which, in turn, has pro- 
duced internal dissensions and increased 
dissensions already existing, thereby 
threatening the permanency of the Com- 
monwealth. She would not, however, 
during the Geography recitation let the 
discussion drift too far into the civic or 
historical phases of it, but would reserve 
those phases for the Civics or History 
period ; there, again, being guided by the 
nature of the lesson in hand. (We are 
assuming, in all such cases, that the 
teacher is conforming strictly to a pre- 
arranged course of study and is not at 
liberty to shape her course according to 



